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EDGAR CAMERON, PAINTER 


Easily earned reputations and quick successes are generally 
acquired through specialization. The man who applies all his ener- 
gies to the study of one subject must gain a more complete knowledge 
of it than one who divides his attention among several. The painter 
who thus restricts himself to one class of subjects and who develops 
a system of painting, produces work 
which is readily recognized, and he 
soon becomes known as a painter 
of whatever line of subjects he has 
chosen. But when he has played 
the same tune with slight variations 
many times, when, in a word, he 
has ceased to study and to search, 
he becomes perfunctory and his 
paintings become articles of com- 
merce rather than works of art. 
Then, tastes change and new art 
movements result from these 
changes in the direction of the 
thought of the world, and the artist 
who is no longer capable of re- 
ceiving new impressions and of 
giving expression to them becomes 
nietints Ganimiiaii a mere ‘‘landmark of arrested de- 
From a Photograph velopment.”’ 

Edgar Cameron has been exhib- 
iting his paintings publicly since 1888, when his first picture was 
shown in the Paris Salon. Each year he displays works in the Chicago 
exhibitions which differ in character and usually in subject from those 
he has previously shown. There is enough of a family resemblance 
between them to indicate a common parentage, but in all there are 
distinctive characteristics which are not the result of a studied deter- 
mination on the part of the artist to avoid repetitions, but of a policy 
always to paint what interests him and offers new problems. The 
result has been that he has made steady progress and has gained in 
scope as well as in technical ability. 

Cameron’s picture, ‘‘In the Studio,’’ showed good draftsmanship, 
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DECORATIVE PANEL 
By Edgar Cameron 


and was well painted, but betrayed clearly that the painter was still 
full of the ideas which he had acquired in a serious course of aca- 
demical training. It was not until two years later, when chance led 
him to paint some military subjects, that he began to give expression 
to his own personality. He had just returned from Paris and among 
other work which he brought with him was a copy made in the 
Luxembourg Museum of Aimé Morot’s ‘‘Battle of Reichoffen.”’ 
This came to the notice of E. C. Moderwell, formerly major of the 
Twelfth Ohio Cavalry, who in one engagement near Marion, Virginia, 
received two wounds, had his horse shot from under him at the head 
of a charge, and was taken prisoner. Mr. Moderwell gave the young 
artist his first important commission—to paint a picture of the charge 
which proved so eventful to him. This picture, which was a large 


one, was composed from descriptions of several of the participants 
in the fight, with the aid of photographs of the locality where the 
battle took place, war-time photographs of several of the officers 
engaged, and studies of landscape, horses, and figures made by the 
artist. 

The interest which he had taken in this work led the artist to paint 


’? 


another military subject, ‘‘The Stragglers,’’ which was shown at the 
exhibition of the Chicago Society of Artists and was burned on the 
night following the opening. The fire, which destroyed the entire 


DECORATIVE PANEL 
By Edgar Cameron 
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collection, was a severe blow to all of the artists represented, but with 
more spirit than reflection they decided to hold another exhibition a 
month later. Cameron found that of this time it was possible to 


GRAY NOVEMBER 
By Edgar Cameron 


devote but sixteen days to painting a picture and decided to repaint 
‘*The Stragglers.’’ It was painted larger in size, and some changes 
were made in the composition. It was completed on time and an 
Honorable Mention was awarded to it, in the Yerkes prize compe- 
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tition. The higher prizes were awarded to works which had not been 
completed in time for the first exhibition. 

In 1892 Chicago was in the midst of preparations for the World’s 
Fair, and Cameron, along with some of the other young artists of the 
city, found congenial employment as assistants to some of the Eastern 
artists who had been given commissions for mural decorations for the 
buildings of the Ex- 
position. Cameron 
worked with Robert 
Reid on the dome 
in the Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts 
building, and with 
Walter McEwen on 
large tympana for 
the same structure. 
He was also em- 
ployed on less im- 
portant work and 
was given a com- 
mission to execute 
two panels, seven by 
seventy feet, for the 
interior of the 
Transportation 
building. 

Some time pre- 
vious to this he had 
undertaken the 
writing of a weekly 
art review for a 
leading Chicago 
newspaper. This 
BANKS OF THE SEINE was a sort of work 
By Edgar Cameron which proved most 

agreeable to him. 
It gave him opportunities for continued study in many directions and, 
affording a source of revenue, saved him from the necessity of teach- 
ing or painting ‘‘pot-boilers,’’ which were the only alternatives Chi- 
cago presented at that time to most of those who were struggling to 
follow an artistic career. During the six months which followed the 
opening of the Exposition there was enough art to be seen to require 
almost daily articles, and during this period copy pages took the 
place of canvas and pencils that of brushes. 

At the close of the World's Fair, Cameron returned to Paris for 
three years. Two winters were spent in study in the schools, and 
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the remainder of the time was 

devoted to painting pictures. 

A part of the time was spent in 

painting landscapes along the 

Seine and in the forest of Fon- 

tainebleau. One summer was 

spent in the fishing village of 

Etaples, on the coast of the 

Channel, and the last winter was 

occupied in the painting of a 

large, religious subject, ‘‘The 

Youth of Christ.’’ 

This picture, which is the 

most important of the canvases 

brought back from Europe and 

shown as a collection at a Chi- 

cago gallery, is an idealistic 

creation depicting the boy Jesus 

at a period of his life of which A FRIEND YumowGN teveeesr 

the Bible gives no record. He By Edgar Cameron 

is represented standing at the 
bench in Joseph's carpenter 
shop, as if in the midst of his 
worldly occupations his 
thoughts had turned to the 
career for which he was pre- 
ordained. There appears 
before him the vision of a 
spectral cross, from which a 
dim light is reflected on the 
figure, robed ina single tunic 
of white. In the soulful ex- 
pression of the face and the 
suggested movement of the 
figure there is a sentiment of 
suppressed emotion force- 
fully depicted. The rude 
bench, the primitive tools, 
and the curled shavings scat- 
tered on the floor show a 
conscientious completeness 
which bespeaks the reverent 
feeling in which the picture 
was conceived. The words 
of St. Luke, ‘‘And Jesus in- 


OLD AGE ‘ . 
creased in wisdom and stat- 


By Edgar Cameron 
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ure and in favor with God and man,’”’ seem to have suggested the sub- 
ject. This painting is now in the Union League Club, Chicago. 
Among the other pictures which were exhibited at this time were 
some landscapes which were charming for their poetic feeling and 
completeness of the delicate detail. 
Most of Mr. Cameron’s landscapes are composed and executed in 





LEDA 
By Edgar Cameron 


such a way that the attention is focused near the foreground—the 
portion of a landscape which is most often slighted. This may result 
from a temperamental interest which the artist takes in his immediate 
surroundings. In his work he has also never shown a disposition to 
avoid difficulties, but seems rather to take delight in them. His 
‘*Gray November’’ is an example. The foreground is an abandoned 
lot of ground overgrown with flowers, weeds, and shrubbery which 
has taken on the yellows and browns of autumn. It is painted care- 
fully, the plants are drawn with an accuracy which permits their 
identification. Beyond are groups of trees simply and broadly 
treated which mark the distance except a glance of the roofs of a 
village and an effective gray sky. 

Two pictures of interiors with old women seated by lonely fire- 
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places, shown in the same collection, have something of the quiet 
melancholy which is characteristic of the works of Israels and some of 





THE YOUTH OF CHRIST 
By Edgar Cameron 


the other modern Dutch painters. They are low-toned color har- 
monies in keeping with the character of their subjects. They were 
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painted while the artist was living among the poor fisher folk and 
peasants in France, and he seems to have been deeply impressed 
with the hopeless poverty of their existence. 

The next important group 
of paintings by Cameron 
showed a decided change, 
both of manner and of feel- 
ing. They were full of light 
and color, and cheerful in 
subject. They were the re- 
sult of a summer and early 
autumn spent in St. Joseph, 
Michigan. They were chiefly 
landscapes, bright country 
roadways, views of the beach 
of Lake Michigan, and the 
river. Two night scenes 
alone had something of the 
sentiment of his earlier work. 
One figure subject was the 
result of the idea that it is 
possible to make an artistic 
painting and at the same time 
embody a pleasing subject 
which might appeal to the 
public which demandsastory. 
It was called ‘‘A Friend 
Through Interest,’’ and 
showed a lane with a pictur- 
esque old apple-tree hanging 
over a fence and a bridge in 
the foreground which initself 
would have made an inter- 
esting subject. The story is 
added by the figure of a 
young woman carrying a pail 
of milk, with a half-grown 
cat sidling beside her and 
displaying its concern for a 
prospect of a share of the 
contents of the pail. 

Two years ago Mr. Cam- 
eron exhibited two pictures, each displaying study in new directions. 
One was a charming and poetic conception of Leda. The lightly 
draped figure of the young woman is shown in a secluded clearing in 
a wood by the side of a quiet pool where ‘‘saw the swan his neck of 


CARMEN 
By Edgar Cameron 
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arched snow and oared himself along with majesty.’’ The other pic- 
ture was an interior of a glass factory with half-nude figures of the 
blowers at work in the glow of the furnace. It was a study of con- 
trasting warm and cool lights successfully elaborated. It was sold on 
the opening night of the exhibition to the ‘‘Chicago Woman’s Aid 
Club,’’ which had earnestly taken up the study of labor problems. 

Last spring at 
the Chicago Artist's 
Exhibition, Mr. 
Cameron exhibited 
a landscape, a figure 
subject andamarine. 
The marine view 
was painted from 
studies made on the 
ocean the summer 
before. It was 
broad and effective 
in treatment and 
vigorous in its effect. 
It showed an ex- 
panse of the blue 
water of mid-ocean 
agitated by a brisk 
breeze anda sky full 
of moving, fleecy 
clouds. Its title, 
‘The Voiceful Sea,”’ 
was a fitting one. 
The picture is now 
the property of the 
Arché Club. The 
other pictures were 
an evening effect 
with the figure of a 
young woman ac- 
companied by a dog walking on a sedgy river bank, and a landscape 
showing the flowery banks of the same river mottled with patches of 
bright afternoon sunlight and the shadows of trees and the summer 
residences which lined its banks. 

The latest picture which Mr. Cameron has painted is one 
which demonstrates clearly the value of a varied training in the 
painting of many subjects. It was a commission for a season- 
able subject for Decoration Day and had to be composed to fit 
unusual proportions of length and breadth. It was intended for 
reproduction and required an amount of sentiment sufficient to make 


THE RENDEZVOUS 
By Edgar Cameron 
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A SURPRISE 
By Edgar Cameron 


it popular with the general public. Two weeks was allowed for its 
execution. 

The subject selected was that of an aged mother with her son’s 
uniform, sword, and other mementoes on a chair opposite her, and a 
letter in her hand. In the center of the picture was an open fireplace 
with the fire throwing a faint glow on the surrounding objects. Hang- 
ing above the old-fashioned marble mantel was the portrait of the son 
as he might have appeared in the Civil War period, with a flag draped 
about the frame. The figure of the woman and the interior, which 
were typically American and sufficiently picturesque, were found, 
almost as the artist painted them, in a village about seventy-five miles 
from Chicago. 

Besides producing pictures, Mr. Cameron has found time to take 
an active part in art matters in other ways. He was vice-president of 
the Chicago Society of Artists during the period of the World’s Fair. 
He has held four private exhibitions of his work in Chicago, was 
organizer of a pastel exhibition, and took the initiative in the project 
of auction sales in which other artists took part. He has acted at 
various periods as instructor in the Art Academy and the School of 
Illustration in Chicago. He has written regularly for the press on 
art topics. Last year he was appointed a member of the International 
jury of the Paris Exposition, being assigned to Class XII., which 
included exhibits of photography, photographic materials, and photo- 
mechanical processes. 

Ever since his work on decorations for the World’s Fair, Cameron 
has devoted considerable attention to the subject of mural painting, 
and has made compositions whenever a possibility for securing such 
work presented itself. 

The fact that he is so well equipped as a draftsman and as a 
painter has led many of his friends to advise him to choose a line of 
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subjects, but he has persistently refused to do this and holds to the 
belief that it is not subject so much as the expression of an artist's 
own personality which makes his work valuable. Without aiming for 
variety or searching for novelty he has made it a rule to paint such 
subjects as he found of interest to himself at all times, believing that 
this is the best way to produce work which will interest others. His 
early training may be to some extent responsible for this. 

He began to draw cartoons and to engrave them on wood when 
still a schoolboy, and feeling the need of some training in drawing, 
he attended the Chicago Academy of Design for a short time during 
two of his summer vacations. After an interval of several years he 
went to New York to study at the Art Students’ League. Although 
he had not continued to draw he had grown in perception, for within 
three weeks after he arrived in New York he made a full-length draw- 
ing of the Discobolus, which admitted him to the life class. This 
escape from the ‘‘Antique’’ Mr. Cameron considers a most fortunate 
circumstance. From the start he was spared from the influences of 
tradition. 

The next year he went to Paris, and after six months in the Julian 
Academy, too short a time to feel much of the effects of the academi- 
cal training of Boulanger and Lefebvre, he passed the examination 
for the tr:cole des Beaux Arts, where he entered the studio of Cabanel, 
who was one of the most liberal of masters. His evenings he spent 
in modeling in clay at the Ecole des Arts Decoratifs, and his sum- 
mers in the country studying landscape, chiefly at Barbizon and Grez, 
where there were several older artists. 

After two years in the Beaux Arts he went to Venice with two 
friends and began his first attempts at picture-making, but did not 
show any of this work until after his admission to the Salona year 


later. CuarLes M. Towne. 














PASSING OF A FAMOUS ARTIST, EDWARD MORAN 


In the death of Edward Moran, who passed away in his New York 
studio on June gth last, America lost one of its ablest and most versa- 
tile artists. Coupled with his rare ability as a painter, he had an 
unusual aptitude for teaching his art, and, perhaps what is equally 
noteworthy, a genius for work. To him is due primarily the devel- 
opment of his brothers, Thomas and Peter, and also of the younger 
generation of Morans, Percy and Leon, all of whom have acquired 
enviable reputations. 

In a broader sense, he exerted a deep influence on many another 
American artist, since he was one of the earliest and stanchest mem- 
bers of that school to which Inness and Wyant belonged, and which 
did so much to give distinctiveness and character to American art. 
Throughout his long career his work held its own in all the changes 
of taste and fashion, and he maintained his popularity to the end. 
Indeed, he had scarcely laid down his brush on finishing his last com- 
mission, a painting for Mr. Dewitt of Oswego, when he succumbed to 
the disease which had made him more or less an invalid for a year. 

Opinions may differ as to his rank, but Mr. Moran, by common 
acceptance, was a universal genius as a painter. His range of sub- 
jects was broad, and he used with equal facility as mediums of expres- 
sion oils, water-colors, and pastel. Few artists have painted more 
charming landscapes or better cattle pieces, and none, perhaps, have 
surpassed him as a painter of marines. It is as a painter of seascapes, 
doubtless, that he will live in fame. 

Mr. Moran’s life, savoring as largely as it did of the drudgery of 
the studio, was not without its touch of romance, that will be appreci- 
ated by all artists who have had forced upon them the irony incident 
to successful achievement. He was born at Bolton, Lancashire, Eng- 
land, August 19, 1839, coming with his family to Philadelphia at the 
age of fifteen, and later settling in Maryland. There for upward of 
seven years he worked at a power loom. His love of art, however, 
which had first evinced itself in boyhood in an ability to cut figures 
from paper, and later in clever sketches which he drew on the cloth 
as it came from his loom, determined the young man to follow an 
artistic career. 

So one day he packed his personal belongings and set out on foot 
for Philadelphia, walking the entire distance. As might have been 
expected, he, on arriving in the Quaker City, found the necessities of 
subsistence more imperative than the impulse to make pictures. 
With art, therefore, as a beacon before him, he first became an em- 
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PASSING OF EDWARD MORAN I9l 
ploye in a cabinet-making establishment, then he worked in a bronzing 
shop, and finally he took his first lessons in painting—houses. 

In these early days of stress he demonstrated the fact that all 
things come to him who waits and hustles while he waits, the turning 
point of his life being when he secured an introduction to Paul Webber 
and James Hamilton, at that time among the best known artists in 
Philadelphia. He began his artistic career under their guidance and 
at their instance took a room in Callowhill Street, and opened as modest 
and perhaps as ill-equipped a studio as ever sufficed the purposes of 
an aspirant for fame. Ability, patience, time, and industry won the 
day, and it was not long before he ina sense became the art god- 
father of his family. 

‘He taught the rest of us Morans all we know about art and 
grounded us in the principles we have worked on all our lives,’’ said 
his brother Thomas Moran recently on his return from the Yellow- 
stone region, where he was sojourning on a sketching tour at the time 
of Edward’s death. ‘‘It is scarcely probable that any of us would 
have been painters had it not been for Edward’s encouragement and 
assistance. Such ability as we had was doubtless latent in us, but he 
gave us our bent, and such successes as we have attained, we prima- 
rily owe to him.”’ 

Twenty-five years ago Edward Moran left the city in which he had 
first obtained recognition and went to New York, where, with occa- 
sional visits to London and Paris, he lived to the time of his death. 
The amount of work he accomplished during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury was enormous, and yet, despite the great output of his studio, 
he never slighted his canvases or resorted to pot-boiling methods. 
His work was all true, direct, and sincere. 

In a measure he lacked the ideality of his brother Thomas, and 
was not wooed as was the latter by the grander aspects of nature. 
His tastes were more pastoral, and his landscapes, therefore, were 
simpler and less pretentious than his brother’s. Indeed, his cattle 
pictures were a direct outgrowth of this peculiar bent of mind, being 
due to his love of domestic animals and to the human interest with 
which he sought to invest his canvases. 

As a painter of the sea in its many moods and phases, Edwara 
Moran, it is commonly admitted, had no superior in America. He 
recognized his forte and fostered his ability in this line. He had an 
ambition to live in history as a great marine painter, and shortly after 
his change of residence to New York he outlined for himself a series 
of historical paintings, which, in a sense, should be a pictorial narra- 
tive of the achievements of the American navy. For the execution 
of this great enterprise he began studiously to prepare himself in 
every possible way, and he undertook his task, leaving his provisional 
outline lax enough to permit of changes and additions, but adhering 
throughout to his fixed purpose. 
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This most important series was begun twenty years ago, and was 
finished soon after the close of the war with Spain. It consists of 
thirteen paintings representing thirteen important epochs in the marine 
history of the United States. They are: The Ocean; the highway of 
all nations. Landing of Eric the Red in the new world in 1oo1. 
Santa Maria, Nina, and Pinta. Debarkation of Columbus. Mid- 
night mass on the Mississippi over the body of De Soto. Sir Henry 
Hudson entering New York harbor on September I1, 1609. Em- 
barkation of the Pilgrim Fathers at Southampton on October 5, 1620. 
First recognition of the American flag by any foreign government in 
the harbor of Queberon, France, on February 13, 1776. Burning of 
the United States frigate Philadelphia in the harbor of Tripoli on 
February 16, 1804. Great Armstrong, brig, engaging the British 
fleet in the harbor of Fayal on September 26, 1814. Iron vs. Wood; 
the sinking of the United States steamship Cumberland by the Merri- 
mac in Hampton Roads. The white squadron’s farewell salute to the 
body of Captain John Ericsson in New York harbor on August 25, 
1890. The return of the conquerors, typifying the victory of the 
navy in the war with Spain. 

Many art lovers will doubtless see more merit in Mr. Moran's 
simpler canvases, but this is largely a matter of taste. The artist was 
a severe critic of his own work and it remains for time to prove 
whether his judgment as regards his own achievements was not sound. 

Among Mr. Moran’s best known and most highly prized paintings 
are his ‘‘Return of the Fishers,’’ ‘‘The White Cliffs of Albion,’ 
‘*New York Harbor,’’ and ‘‘The Statue of Liberty on the Day of 
Unveiling,’’ the latter of which was sold to Mr. Drexel, of Philadel- 
phia, for ten thousand dollars. Throughout his career, Mr. Moran 
was deeply interested in organizations devoted to the advancement of 
his art. He was a charter member and at one time vice-president 
of the Lotus Club, a member of the American Water Color Society, 
an associate of the National Academy of Design, and a member of 
the London Water Color Society. Hucu W. CoLeMan. 
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RECENT WORK OF ILLUSTRATORS— 
CHARLES ROBINSON 


The following pictures are fairly indicative of the work of one of 
the younger English decorative illustrators, Charles Robinson. He 
is one of the most charming of artists for children, combining delicacy 
of thought and a wealth of invention. He shows a quaint and some- 
times weird fancy, a love of fantastic architecture and a fearlessness in 
the use of strong outlines and suggestive white spaces. His drawings 
are well worth the study of those who find delight in poetic conceits 
gracefully expressed. 
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From “* The True Annals of Fairy Land” 
The Macmillan Company, Publishers 


THE BEAUTIFUL GOOSE 


By Charles Robinson 
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By Charles Robinson 
The Macmillan Company, Publishers 
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THE CHILDREN OF LIR 
** The True Annals of Fairy Land ”’ 
The Macmillan Company, Publishers 


By Charles Robinson 
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ON THE GLASS MOUNTAIN 
By Charles Robinson 


From 








MODELING FROM LIFE 
By Mary M. Naughton and Lena Qualley 


ART EDUCATION IN AMERICA* 


‘‘A great change has taken place in public sentiment. The arts 
are no longer regarded as comparatively unimportant to our national 
growth and dignity, and an ever-increasing enthusiasm has replaced 
languid interest or indifference. Our great cities have their museums, 
their art schools, and lectures; our colleges, their art professors and 
their collections of casts and pictures; and our libraries, their multi- 
plicity of books upon artistic sub- 
jects, whose circulation equals, if 
it does not surpass, that of books 
on other topics. A desire to keep 
up with the times in art matters, 
as in all else, seems to have taken 
possession of us, and the names 
and works of Ruskin, Hamerton, 

Charles Blanc, and Liibke are as 
familiar to us as to our European 
brethren.’’ 

These words were written 
twenty years ago by one of the 
closest observers of American art 
and art conditions. ‘They are, of 


course, the words of an enthusiast, 
WATER-COLOR FROM STILL LIFE 
*Illustrations by students. By Clarence Bodine 
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but they fairly express the birth of a new era in our national life. 
He, however, would have’ been deemed a bold prophet who would 
have predicted two decades ago the deeper and more widespread 











STUDY IN OIL FROM LIFE 
By Mabel Packard 


interest that now obtains in this country in all forms of fine art, or 
the increased and improved facilities now offered to students for 
developing their abilities, or the magnificent results now evidenced 
in American art exhibitions. 














IN AMERICA 





ART EDUCATION 





WATER-COLOR FROM CAST CHARCOAL DRAWING FROM CAST 
By Katherine Newbury By Cora B. Shinkle 


Never was love of art and pride in American achievement so mani- 
fest as at the present time. Never were such opportunities offered 
to the general public for indulging its tastes. Never were American 
institutions better equipped for developing native talent. The student 
classes are awake to their privileges, and as a consequence the better 
class art schools of this country show an annual increment in the 
matter of enrollment. All educational methods in a large measure 
are the result of experiment, and this awakened interest in art, this 
marked influx of students to the art 
schools, brings its new problems and its 
new duties and responsibilities to teach- 
ers and directors alike. 

To what extent shall old methods 
be followed or new methods be counte- 
nanced? How best shall the pressing 
needs of the present day be met? On 
what lines shall courses of study be cast 
so that students may receive the greatest 
possible benefit from the _ instruction 
given them? In what way shall those 
into whose hands naturally falls the 





: DECORATIVE CIRCLE 
guidance of youth best foster the love gy Mrs. Evelyn Beachey 
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of art, stimulate 
effort toward 
worthy attain- 
ment, and per- 
petuate the 
movement, be- 
gun a generation 
or more ago, as 
stated inthe fore- 
going quotation, 
and bring it to 
its full fruition? 
These are all 
vital questions, 
the earnest of 
many another 
that might be 
asked, and upon the conclusions reached by teachers depends the 
worth of art schools as a factor in higher education. A word of 
suggestion, the result of wide experience, may not be untimely. 


Ep. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN 
By Flora H. Woods 


The career of the successful artist, like that of all other successful 
men, depends upon various elements, chief among them, the character 


of the man himself, his general attainments, and his professional 
accomplishments. It is this last element with which the art school 
must chiefly concern itself, although the wise plan would contemplate 
such an arrangement of conditions as would favor also the develop- 
ment of character and the increase of general attainments. 
In a certain sense 
it may be said that 
when you have pro- 
vided a good teacher, 
a good model, and a 
good light, you have 
all the essentials for 
art study which the 
world affords. But to 
these essentials may 
be added many col- 
lateral advantages; 
and it is found that 
an art school, like an 
individual, takes on 
character and matu- stiteiias ‘nite ein 
rity by course of time. By Edith Jeffrey 
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CHARCOAL STUDY FROM LIFE 
By Louise Perrett 


In American art schools it must be clearly recognized that by no 
means all the students contemplate the profession of an artist, but 
many will become illustrators and teachers. The problem is so to 
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arrange conditions that a student with no professional preparation 
shall in three or four years acquire good technical methods, and open 
the door to progress in his profession. 

By almost universal consent the basis of the practice of art is the 
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DECORATIVE DESIGNS 
Book Covers by Anna M. Lessman and Nell W. Hagny 
Wall- Paper Patterns by Helene E. Warder and M. Maude Knox 


study of the human head and figure, and this not for any mysterious 
reason, but because they are full of subtile line and color, are easily 
obtained, and are endless in variety, yet with sufficient constancy to 
make correction possible. The elementary student, therefore, should 
begin at once to study the figure, probably at first from fragments of 
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the antique, as being simpler and easier than life. Probably half the 
day is enough for such severe drawing, and the other half may be 
given particularly to sketches of the figure at rest and in action. 

At the same time elementary perspective should be begun, which 
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STUDIES IN OIL FROM LIFE 
By Lena Qualley, Ethel L. Coe, Walter Rowe, and Louise Neal 


is best done by the drawing of geometrical solids from nature and 
from memory. This is of decided importance, since no free-hand 
drawing can be made which does not involve perspective, and igno- 
rance of it is similar to bad spelling and bad English in writing or 
speaking. It is surprising how many pretty good artists are unwilling 
to give a brief period of study to this grammatical point, but the best 
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do not neglect it. The student pursues 
his drawing of antique through successive 
stages until he can manage the whole 
figure in full light-and-shade, and by 
this time he should have access to the 
nude figure a part of the time, so as to 
understand what the antique means. 
-With regard to technical handling, 
mediums, and the like, there is a con- 
siderable range of choice, and it may 
be set down as certain that the teacher 
must be allowed to use those which he 
prefers. No artist or drawing teacher 
worthy of the name will accept dictation 
upon these points, and in general the 
only way to manage a large art school, 
or, I suspect, any educational institution, 
is to choose able teachers, and allow 
PEN AND INK SKETCH them to work out their own specialties 
By A. Belassa freely, co-ordinating the different classes 
as may be possible. 

A moderate course of study of artistic anatomy, with strict refer- 
ence to the living model, may well be taken rather early, and ought 
to be accomplished in much less than a year. Experience goes to 
show that in an art school it is scarcely feasible for students to begin 
to use color (except in a sketch class, where they 
work at will) until they can draw well enough to 
put ordinary still-life objects in place for them- 
selves, that is, probably about the time they take 
up the full figure in antique, with limited nude study. 

Painting in oil or water-colors from still-life 
objects and draperies is a proper preparation for 
painting from life. | Meanwhile careful drawing il WN 
from the nude figure and head goes on, and most 
teachers think that modeling in clay is also a useful 
exercise for the artist. Finally the student attains 
to painting in full from the figure and the costumed 
model with accessories. 

For simplicity one important element has been 
omitted thus far, that of original composition. From 
the beginning a student should practice composi- 
tion or picture-making, even in a rude way, in the 
classes of illustration and of composition. Memory 
drawing should be stimulated by the assignment of 
subjects for illustration in which the student relies oo. a wp INK SKETCH 
upon material accumulated in his studies elsewhere. py n. p. w. Swanson 
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He should learn te present a given subject in agreeable form with 
regard to line, arrangement, and balance of light-and-shade. This 
study gradually develops until it eventuates in a completed picture. 








STUDY IN OIL FROM LIFE 
By Daisy Dunton 


Specialists in illustration, of course, must learn the peculiar medi- 
ums and processes of their art. For those who intend to become 
teachers it is necessary to provide special pedagogic instruction. 
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Thus far we have been speaking of actual practice alone, but for 
the highest advantage the student must have access to lectures upon 
history, theory, and practice of art by the most competent authorities, 
must enjoy the use of an art library containing not only books but 
reproductions of great masterpieces of art, and must have opportunity 
to visit permanent and passing collections of paintings of the highest 
quality. 

The most comprehensive schools embrace departments, not only 
of drawing, painting, and modeling, but also of decorative designing 
and architecture, and it is found that the interaction between what is 
called fine art and industrial or applied art is wholesome and bene- 
ficial on both sides. Strictly speaking, the term ‘‘art school’’ is a 
misnomer, because art in the sense in which it is common to literature, 
music, painting, and sculpture cannot be taught otherwise than by the 
general cultivation of the individual. Such terms, therefore, as 
‘“*school of art practice,’’ or ‘‘school of drawing and painting,’’ etc., 
are preferred by the best authorities, except for brevity. It would 
be well if it were possible for schools of art practice to embrace also 
the study of poetry, language, history, and mythology, but the art 
courses are too short to permit of this, and the student must be relied 
upon to devote attention to these subjects elsewhere. 

W. M. R. FRENCH, 
Director of the Art Institute of Chicago. 





CRAYON SKETCHES 
By N. P. W. Swanson and Alice Cleaver 





PECONIC, LONG ISLAND 
By J. W. Casilear 


AN AMERICAN PATRON OF AMERICAN ART 


The caption of this article is significant. It is the plaint of 


American artists—and it is one well founded in fact—that American 
collectors of paintings, be they individuals or institutions, are prone 
to slight, if not condemn, home talent, and spend their money freely 
for alien works, which are often cheap and meretricious, but which 
have about them somewhere the charm of a foreign name. For thirty 
years or more it seems to have been an unwritten law among the 
picture-buying public of this country that there was no art but foreign 
art, and the business instincts of the dealers have led them to be will- 
ing apostles of the new creed. 

The result is that American galleries, for the most part, are con- 
gested with Old World products, while equally meritorious, if not 
superior, paintings by American artists go begging for purchasers. 
Indeed, many a talented American—witness Whistler, Sargent, 
Knight, Abbey, McEwen, Alexander—has taken up a foreign resi- 
dence, as much from policy as from choice; and, being in a sense 
expatriated, they have found favor with American collectors which 
they never would have enjoyed had they remained at home and turned 
out the same works from New York, Philadelphia, or Chicago studios. 

In this craze for the works of foreign painters, it is refreshing to 
find a collector like Mr. Frederick S. Gibbs, of New York, who buys 
pictures for the delight he takes in them, who can see merit in a can- 
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vas without first looking for the name in the corner of it, and who, 
in consequence, has for more than a quarter of a century been one of 
the most generous patrons of home talent found among American 
collectors. 
His collection now numbers two hundred and twenty paintings, 
representing about one hundred and thirty different artists. In 1899 
Mr. Gibbs published 
ET z : a catalogue of his 
¥ collection, at which 
time he had one 
hundred and eighty 
paintings, repre- 
senting one hundred 
and twenty-five art- 
ists, a large major- 
ity of whom were 
Americans. Since 
the publication of 
his catalogue, Mr. 
Gibbs has sold fifty- 
one of his collection 
of paintings and has 
replaced them with 
ninety-one other 
canvases, still ad- 
hering to his origi- 
nal policy of being 
a patron of Ameri- 
can art. 
Inhiscollection, 
as it now stands, 
there are fourteen 
, : canvases by J. Fran- 
— cis Murphy, six by 
Inness, six by Wy- 
ant. and five by 
Robert C. Minor. 
Among other American artists represented by recent purchases are 
H. W. Ranger, R. M. Shurtleff, Frank de Haven, Leonard Ocht- 
man, Julian Rix, Louis Paul Dessar, E. L. Henry, Alfred C. How- 
land, J. B. Bristol, Charles Warren Eaton, Edward Gay, Henry 
Mosler, H. Siddons Mowbray, H. Bolton Jones, H. A. Loop, Kruse- 
man van Elten, Bliss Baker, and many earlier men of wider fame. 
The paintings by the artists named among Mr. Gibbs’s later acquisi- 
tions are indicative of the interest the collector takes in present-day 
American works of merit. 





A SIP BY THE WAY 
By James M. Hart 


























. SCENE IN ALGIERS. By Georges Washington 
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IN THE BARNYARD 
By C. Y, Turner 


To be sure, Mr. Gibbs has a fondness—and who has not?—for 
certain foreign artists of note, and we find in his collection such names 
as Corot, Zeim, Pasini, Chelminski, Clays, Tamburini, Rousseau, 
Herrmann, Rico, Fortuny, Vibert, Marais, Diaz, Berne-Bellecour, 
Henner, Richet, Van Marcke, and other masters, but despite the 
liberal sprinkling of foreign works in his collection, Mr. Gibbs’s 
deepest interest is in his American paintings, and he stands to-day 
distinctively one of the best friends American painters have in New 
York. 

Mr. Gibbs started his collection about thirty years ago, beginning 
without aim or plan further than to gratify his love of pictorial art, 
and screening his hobby even from intimate friends. His experience, 
therefore, was not unlike that of many another collector. Many of 
his early purchases were graduated by stages from the front to the 
back of the house and finally into other collections, paintings of 
higher quality and better character taking their place. 

‘*Painting always had a strong attraction for me,” said he to the 
writer, recently, ‘‘and when I joined a club twenty-five years or more 
ago in which a number of the members were artists, my interests in 
paintings grew as I began collecting. It is difficult to determine now the 
exact motives of my choice of paintings in the beginning, but at that 
time I was willing to be guided in my selection by the judgment of 
friends whose opinions I respected. Now, I add to my collection 
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for the merit I see in a picture, regardless of the name of the artist, 
and so I have a delightful personal pleasure in every painting on my 
walls. All my collections of paintings have been made solely from 
the standpoint of the collector.”’ 

There is, of course, an element of the haphazard in this method 
of procedure, but the plan is not without its merits. A collection 
formed in this way is based primarily on the purchaser’s love of art. 
It furnishes a liberal market for the works of rising men of merit. It 
never palls, since it is constantly subject to the correction of broaden- 
ing knowledge and maturing taste. It is, further, better for the artist 
classes that a collector should have a strong but undefined impulse 
toward art that impels him to buy liberally and weed out as liberally, 
than that he should invest his money in a few canvases acknowledged 
to be masterpieces and close his market to newer work of possibly 
equal value. 

Mr. Gibbs is to-day recognized asa connoisseur of what is good 
in pictures, and surprises artists and critics alike by his excellent 
judgment. The fact that the first painting he purchased was moved 
step by step to a rear room on the top floor of his house is not with- 
out a certain historical and personal significance. It shows that the 
collector was actuated at first largely by fancy, that he had a strong 
feeling for color effects which often determined his purchases, that he 
was often led to invest in canvases having a vogue only to replace 
them later with better and truer forms of art. 


At first Mr. Gibbs’s progress in collecting was slow. It is prob- 


THE PASTURE IN THE MEADOWS 
By Carleton Wiggins 
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able that he did not buy more than four pictures a year for the first 
ten years of his collecting. The habit of buying, however, once 
formed, grew. Old paintings were removed or disposed of to make 
room for new arrivals. As the collection increased in number it was 
enhanced in quality, until it may now be confidently said that Mr. 
Gibbs’s gallery is thoroughly eas of America’s best work. 


He has, it is true, some 
paintings of a type that to- 
day is little ‘prized, but he 
has also some exception- 
ally rarecanvases. That it 
was the painting not the 
price, in other words, that 
it was personal taste and 
not hearsay, that deter- 
mined Mr. Gibbs’s pur- 
chases is pretty conclusive- 
ly shown by the fact that he 
bought an authentic A. H. 
Wyant for fifteen dollars 
and moved a costly painting 
so as to make a permanent 
place for it in his living- 
room. 

The transformation of 
Mr. Gibbs’s collection is 
really due to his acquisition 
of certain excellent exam- 
ples of the work of Inness, 
Wyant, Murphy, Minor, 
and a few other of our bet- 
ter American painters, to- 
gether with some canvases 
by foreign landscape paint- 
2 ee a : ers, which acted as a leaven. 
THE EDGE OF THE WOODS : é : : 
By J. B. C. Corot In its earlier stages his pri- 

vate gallery was rich in fig- 
ure painting of the kind that tell a story, the kind, in short, that has 
been popular in reproductions. But Mr. Gibbs gradually outgrew the 
merely pictorial, or melodramatic, and by his process of elimination 
has made room on his walls for a collection of fairly equal value, with- 
out sharp or unpleasant discords. 

This predominance of American canvases impresses one immedi- 
ately on entering Mr. Gibbs’s home. He takes especial pride in his 
paintings by Inness, Murphy, Wyant, and Minor, these artists being 
especial favorites. Two of the Inness pictures, ‘‘Light Triumphant”’ 
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and ‘‘Summer—Sunshine and Shadow,’’ are perhaps more highly prized 
than any other paintings in the collection. They were formerly 
owned by Henry Ward Beecher, being purchased by Mr. Gibbs 
shortly after the death of the great divine. The former of these 
paintings is a flat stretch of landscape with the horizon lying low on 
the canvas and the broad expanse of sky a blaze of yellow. In the 
middle foreground 
is an old farmhouse 
standing gable end 
toward the spectator 
and a half-dozen or 
more trees. The 
latter canvas to 
many would be the 
more pleasing. One 
catches through a 
nearby grove of 
trees, under which 
cattle are resting, a 
glimpse of distant 
hills. These paint- 
ings, as indeed all 
the canvases by In- 
ness, are thoroughly 
representative of 
that painter's best 
work. 

The canvases by 
Wyant and Murphy 
are equally repre- 
sentativeand equally 
choice. One of the 
former, ““Smugglers’ 
Cave in Jones’s 
Woods, ’* a mere FLIRTATION 
sketch in subdued By Percy Moran 
grays and browns, 
is interesting partly from the fact that Mr. Gibbs, as already stated, 
bought it for a mere trifle, and partly from the fact that this particular 
picture, which was painted about 1869, is so unlike Wyant’s well-known 
style as in no way to suggest the painter. Another canvas of equal in- 
terest is an early Winslow Homer, ‘‘ Defiance,’’ which depicts a scene 
witnessed by Mr. Homer himself during the Civil War. A soldier 
stands on the ramparts, in an act of bravery or bravado, silhouetted 
against the sky, his comrades in the immediate foreground and the 
enemy in the distance. This canvas, too, is more finished than the 
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majority of Homer’s paintings. But despite this fact the artist has 
not painted out one jot or tittle of its strength. The picture is little 
less than a prize. 

A long canvas by C. Harry Eaton, ‘‘Wet Day in October,’’ show- 
ing a muddy road leading direct from the spectator “to a clump of 
woods, is another favorite of the collector. In the middle fore- 
ground a farmer’s horse is toiling over the heavy road. The 
draftsmanship is excellent, the color scheme is rich, and the atmos- 
phere seems suffused with moisture from the reeking ground. The 
pictures by Murphy are all good and thoroughly characteristic of this 


DEFIANCE 
By Winslow Homer 


artist’s peculiar poetic treatment. His ‘‘An Early Fall’’ is perhaps 
the best. 

Of a collection as extensive and varied as that of Mr. Gibbs, only 
a hint can be given of its manifold excellence. It would be foreign 
to the purpose of this article to give a list of the paintings and equally 
impossible to give descriptive details. The mention of a few names 
must suffice, and it will be noticed that Mr. Gibbs’s predilection 
toward American work has not led him to be an indiscriminate buyer. 

Bruce Crane, Arthur Parton, David Johnson are all well repre- 
sented, as are also Jervis McEntee, T. B. Craig, Charles H. Miller, 
C. Y. Turner, and Bliss Baker. J. J. Brown and Louis Moeller stand 
for the figure pictures that tell a story, and as a critic has said, there 
is humor and human nature in all the works by these artists in the 
collection. The gallery has a number of excellent war scenes by 
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C. X. Harris, Gilbert Gaul, Grolleron, and Berne-Bellecour. There 
are dainty figure pieces by W. M. Chase and J. G. Brown. Of the 


THE NEST 
By T. W. Wood 


portraits, one of the most interesting is a dainty little picture of an old 
lady, by Ludwig Knaus, painted in grays and browns, and charming 
in its exemplification of an old-fashioned belle of a generation or two 
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EARLY FALL 
By J. Francis Murphy 


ago. Seifert’s ‘‘Innocence’’ is a head equally charming because of 


its rich outlines and its wealth of color. 

Dolph, Asti, and Wiles; Ronner, Robie, and Desgoffe; Birney, 
De Haas, and F. C. Jones; Warren Sheppard, Carleton Wiggins, and 
R. A. Blakelock; Percy Moran, Carle Blenner, William Morgan, and 
the two Harts, William and James M., and many another artist who 
has won for himself name and fame in his profession are represented 
in landscape, seascape, portraits, still life, and genre subjects. A few 
of the pictures, possibly, Mr. Gibbs might well spare from his collec- 
tion, but for the most part the canvases are well selected and would 
be a credit to any private or public gallery in the country. 

Of late years Mr. Gibbs has devoted much attention to the work 
of R. A. Blakelock, whose melancholy career was cut short a few 
years ago by mental collapse at a time when his wonderful power as 
a colorist and as an interpreter of nature was overcoming for him the 
prejudice excited by his early eccentricities. His canvases run the 
range from quiet and poetic pastorals to brilliant sunsets and impres- 
sive moonlight scenes, and in most of his works one detects the pre- 
vailing minor chord that was characteristic of the artist’s life. 

Mr. Gibbs has purchased fifty-eight of this artist’s canvases, 
which reveal him in all his moods and in the full range of his powers. 
Some of these canvases are wild adventures into the realm of tonality, 
others are sane compositions painted with an absolute fidelity to 
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nature, and all are interesting not less from the ability they display 
than from personal association. This collection of Blakelocks is 
perhaps the strongest evidence afforded by Mr. Gibbs's gallery of the 
marked evolution of the collector's tastes, and the fifty-eight canvases 
if put on exhibition—and this will likely be done this fall—would 
make little less than an event in American art. 

In conclusion, a word about Mr. Gibbs may be acceptable to the 
reader. Essentially a man of affairs, with wide business interests and 
engrossing duties, the collection of pictures has been for him a pleas- 
ing pastime. Assemblyman, state senator, Republican candidate for 
mayor of New York, and Republican national committeeman from 


WAITING 
By Seymour J. Guy 
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the state of New York, he has for many years been one of the most 
active and influential statesmen and politicians in the country. 

He was born at Seneca Falls. New York, March 22, 1845. He 
served with distinction throughout the Civil War, and on being 
mustered out managed various business interests until the formation 
of the Metropolitan Water Company of New York, of which corpo- 
ration he has been managing director ever since. His controlling 
policy in the collection of pictures is but part and parcel of his busi- 
ness life, since in all his interests he is intensely American. As regards 
his art collection, he is unassuming and even retiring, and probably no 
American collector has been less actuated in his purchases by the 
spirit of speculation. His acquisition of fine paintings has been a 
natural outgrowth of his love of the beautiful and not a matter of 
barter and sale, and in the cases in which he has disposed of pictures 
his sales have invariably been for the purpose of improving his col- 
lection and not for the purpose of realizing on an investment. 

It would be well for American art if there were more collectors 
like Mr. Gibbs, loyal to native-born artists, prone to see the excel- 
lence of home products, and willing to give painters on this side of 


the Atlantic the mead of patronage which is their due. 
KirK D. HEnry. 





A RAINY DAY OFF STAR ISLAND 
By M. F. H. De Haas 





TEN POUND ISLAND 
By Charles Abel Corwin 
At Pan-American Exposition 


PAINTINGS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 


The fine arts exhibition at the Pan-American may safely be termed 
one of its distinctive triumphs. When this has been said, however, 
the statement needs qualifying. Being primarily a loan exhibition, 
the works displayed lack the charm of novelty. There are few can- 
vases shown that are new to those well-informed in art matters. Most 
of the pictures made their debut long since in some one or other of the 
principal American exhibitions, or have long hung in the galleries of 
public institutions. The freshest, though not the most interesting 
or important, canvases are those contributed by Canada and the other 
Pan-American countries outside the United States. 

These words are not to be taken as an expression of criticism. It 
is inherent in the very nature of the exposition—and it is perhaps to 
be considered as one of its supreme merits—that its fine arts display 
should consist largely of salon works, prize-winners; in short, works 
that have been subjected to the criticism of juries and have held their 
own. 

It was the avowed purpose of the projectors of the enterprise to 
gather together representative specimens of the work of American 
painters, sculptors, architects, and engravers. A conscientious effort 
was made to secure from artists, private purchasers, and public insti- 
tutions an extensive collection of the finest productions of American 
origin possible. The display consists of about eight hundred exhibits, 
and as William A. Coffin, director of fine arts, says with pardonable 
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pride, it is hard to find a noted artist who is not represented at all, 
and still harder to find one who is not represented by his best work. 

The Albright gallery offers an almost ideal exhibition place. The 
pleasing green walls of its various rooms form a restful background 
for the brilliant display of paintings, and much credit is due to the 
hanging committee for the artistic arrangement of the exhibits. Due 
regard has been had to harmony of color schemes and subjects, and 


CONNECTICUT HILLSIDE 
By C. H. Hayden 
At Pan-American Exposition 


care has been taken not to ‘‘sky’’ pictures whose character and quality 
demand comparatively close inspection. The exhibition affords a 
most saisfactory presentation of Pan-American art, and taken all in 
all, it is to be doubted if the display could be much improved. 
Naturally the exhibition does not lend itself to critical discus- 
sion—the exhibits for the most part have received due notice in former 
years. The present article, therefore, aims to give only a general 
idea of the exhibitors and a suggestion of the wealth of art that has 
been provided for the visitors to the exposition. The paintings have 
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been arranged and catalogued by rooms, and a cursory survey of the 
different galleries will perhaps best give this general information. 
The display begins in the vestibule, where the visitor finds ten or 
a dozen fine canvases, among which are Blashfield’s ‘‘The Angel with 
the Flaming Sword,’’ Robert Reid’s ‘‘ Moonrise,’’ Charles H. Davis’s 
‘‘Summer Clouds,’’ and Samuel Isham’s ‘‘The Apple of Discord.’’ 
The first gallery to the right presents, with a certain measure of 
propriety, the works of American artists residing abroad, though for 


EVENING IN PICARDY 
By Louis Paul Dessar 
At Pan-American Exposition 


the sake of graceful symmetry of grouping the pictures of other 
American artists are liberally interspersed. 

Among the artists represented in this room are Frank D Millet 
with a group of five, and Edwin A. Abbey with his well-known pic- 
ture, ‘‘The Penance of Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester.’’ Opposite 
these hang six characteristic portraits by John S. Sargent, all more or 
less familiar, and grouped with them are a number of charming land- 
scapes by W. L. Lathrop. Close by Mr. Abbey’s conspicuous can- 
vas hang J. J. Shannon’s ‘‘Miss Kitty,’ which won the first prize 
at the Carnegie Institute a year ago, and the same artist's picture of 
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Mrs. Shannon, to- 

gether with the 

famous portrait of 

Gladstone by John 

McLure Hamilton. 

In the next 

room hangs a group 

of four works by 

Alexander Harri- 

son, including his 

celebrated ‘‘Le 

Crépuscule,’’ now 

the property of the 

St. Louis Art Muse- 

um. The center 

panel of this room 

is occupied by a 

group of five oils 

= mx | and two water-col- 

f ate ors by James Mc- 

7. Neill Whistler, rep- 

MS Se resenting him in the 

meme genes oie various styles of 

At Pan-American Exposition work for which he 

is celebrated. 

Above his group hang a landscape by Charles Caryl Coleman and a 

decorative work by Kenyon Cox, entitled ‘‘Poetry and Art.’’ Other 

notable canvases in this room are by Howard Russell Butler, Walter 

Shirlaw, Edith Mitchell Prellwitz, Henry Prellwitz, Dana Marsh, and 

Robert Henri. John W. Alexander is represented by a group of 
three large pictures, the central one being his ‘‘Autumn.”’ 

Henry O. Tanner’s ‘‘ Daniel in the Lion’s Den’’ forms the center 
of a group of rich-toned works on the left, prominent among which 
are two portraits by Edward Dufner, a Buffalo artist now resident in 
Paris. Two canvases by Augustus B. Koopman, here displayed, show 
that artist at his best. Another young artist residing in Paris, S. Sey- 
mour Thomas, exhibits his ‘‘After the Bath.’ Hanging over a group 
by Bridgman is a large picture, entitled ‘‘The Temple of the Winds,”’ 
by Louis Loeb, full of rich color and decorative in form. 

The center of another panel is occupied by a dainty piece by 
William T. Dannat, while hanging above it is a large work by W. L. 
Metcalf, depicting a scene in an Algerian market-place. In a corner 
of the room hangs a group of outdoor studies of female figures among 
flowers, by J. L. Stewart. The end of the room is filled by a large 
work by Charles Sprague Pearce, showing a characteristic French 
peasant with a flock of sheep. 
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Near by hang two exhibition pictures by Gari Melchers, and 
adjoining them a strong work by J. S. Risbing, and a canvas, entitled 
‘*Loading the Caravan,’’ by E. L. Weeks, a particularly fine example 
of this artist’s Eastern subjects. Julian Story shows a group of three 
pictures, including two portraits of his wife. 

The center of the large gallery is occupied by a composition by 
Walter Gay, ‘‘French Breton Peasants at Prayer,’’ which is subdued 
in color and pleasing. A group of three pictures at the right shows 
the work of Eugene Vail, while Walter MacEwen is represented by 
one large painting, the theme being a Puritan maiden who is charged 
with witchcraft. ‘‘Light Nights in Norway,’’ by John Humphreys 
Johnson, shows that artist at his best. The subject is simple but 
strong, and full of delicate color. 

In the corner of the gallery occupied by John Humphreys Johnson's 
group of three hangs also the well-known picture ‘‘Atala,’’ by Lucius 
Hitchcock. 

In one of the smaller side galleries is a medley of figure subjects, 
with landscapes and 
marines well inter- 
spersed. Prominent 
among the figure 
works is ‘‘The Son 
of Mary,’’ by EIl- 
liott Daingerfield, 
and ‘‘The End of 
the Day,’’ by Ser- 
geant Kendall. 

Two notable land- 
scapes in this room 
are by Charles War- 
ren Eaton. A 
meadow scene, with 
sheep returning to 
the fold, is by 
Carleton Wiggins. 
Two brilliant ma- 
rines by Charles H. 
Woodbury, and 
three pictures by 
Louis Paul Dessar, 
Daniel Hunting- 
ton’s portrait of 
Bishop Coxe, and 


the portrait of 
Thomas G. Platt PORTRAIT OF THE REV. JAMES REED, OF BOSTON 
Fi . By H. D. Murphy 


b y Thomas W. At Pan-American Exposition 
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Wood, are also in this room. Other men represented are F. K. M. 
Rehn, R. M. Shurtleff, Frank Duveneck, Hugh H. Breckenridge, 
William H. Howe, E. L. Henry, James D. Smillie, and Thomas Eakens. 
In the second small room is displayed a group of pictures by 
Albert Lynch, the representative of Peru at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. Here also are the 
exhibits of the South Amer- 
ican artists,, three land- 
scapes by William A. 
Coffin, director of fine arts, 
and canvases by Charles C. 
Curran and Henry B. Snell, 
his assistants. On the op- 
posite wall hangs a group 
by the veteran J]. G. Brown, 
showing four of his charac- 
teristic pictures, and ‘near 
by is ‘The Hum of Mighty 
Workings,” by Karl 
Hirschberg. Four moon- 
light landscapes represent 
the work of Charles Mel- 
ville Dewey. 
The original for the 
much admired poster, 
‘*Spirit of Niagara,’’ by 
Mrs. Charles Cary, hangs 
in this room also. Near it 
are three interesting por- 
traits by Lars G. Sellstedt. 
Two fine landscapes, hung 
one over the other, are by 
Leonard Ochtman, and 
beside them is Gilbert 
page dae te Gall’s dramatic work, 
hs Pomiiede Exposition ‘Charge of the Battery.” 

Two strong portraits of 
men in this room are by Thomas Eakens, of Philadelphia. 

Crossing the sculpture court and entering one of the small galleries 
on the west side of the building, one finds strong portraits by Eastman 
Johnson, William H. Hyde, August Franzen, William Thorne, and 
Benjamin C. Porter; landscapes by Ben Foster, William Sartain, 
Edward F. Rook, W. Elmer Schofield, Worthington Whittredge, 
Charles A. Platt, W. L. Metcalf, and Arthur Parton; marines by 
Howard Russell Butler and F. K. M. Rehn; cattle pictures with fig- 
ures by Lyell Carr and C. Morgan Mcllhenney; ideal decorative works 





LANTERN GLOW, PASTEL 
By Hugh H. Breckenridge 
At Pan-American Exposition 
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by Will H. Low, Kenyon Cox, and Louise Cox. Henry Golden 
Dearth and J. H. Twachtman have fine groups of landscapes with one 
figure picture in each. 

A small room offers a choice display of water-colors, the most 
prominent being a group of twenty-one subjects painted in the Baha- 
mas and Bermuda Islands by Winslow Homer. These works are 
most characteristic of the rugged strength of that distinguished artist. 
To the right of this group are wintry landscapes by Leonard Ochtman 
and Walter L. Palmer. The latter artist is also represented by other 
pictures, among them being two views in Venice. Hanging opposite 
are water-colors by Horatio Walker, Harvey Ellis, Joseph Lindon 
Smith, E. L. Blumenschein, Arthur J. Keller, and other well-known 
artists. Opposite the group by Winslow Homer is a fine panel with 
works by Ross Turner, Mrs. Rosina E. Sherwood, George Wharton 
Edwards, Mrs. E. M. Scott, Albert E. Sterner, Mrs. Sarah C. Sears, 
R. M. Shurtleff, C. Morgan McIlhenney, and Arthur J. Keller. On 
the right and left panels are works by Louis Loeb, Alexander Schil- 
ling, A. Phimister Proctor, William J. Whittemore, Carlton T. Chap- 
man, Maurice Prendergast, and B. West Clinedinst. 

In the small gallery to the right of the water-color room is the 
exhibit by the artists of Canada, arranged by the Royal Canadian 
Academy, of which more will be said on another occasion. From 
the Canadian room the visitor enters the large west gallery, replete 
with the best work of the artists resident in America. In the center 
of the largest panel hangs a group composed of landscapes by Dwight 
W. Tryon and figures by Thomas W. Dewing. Over this group 
hangs a water-color, entitled ‘‘Gloria,’’ by Albert Herter, a fit com- 
panion to the striking work of Tryon and Dewing. In the center of 
the north room is a group by Horatio Walker, and over this hangs an 
immense canvas by Thomas Moran, the painter of America’s great 
Western scenery. To the right isa group of portraits by William M. 
Chase, showing vigorous brush work and sureness of touch, and to 
the left two figures by Abbott H. Thayer and one by George De 
Forest Brush. 

Near by are Cox’s *‘ Harp Player,’’ one of his finest works; ‘‘Car- 
nations,’’ by Maria Oakley Dewing, full of delicacy and subtile charm ; 
three landscapes by J. Francis Murphy in his best style; Frederic P. 
Vinton’s fine portrait of Thomas G. Appleton; Robert Brandagee’s 
‘*The Portrait of an Artist’’; splendid river views by E. W. Redfield; 
and three portraits, rich in coloring and full of character, by Robert 
W. Vonnoh. 

In one corner of this room hangs ‘‘ Dorothea and Francesca,’’ one 
of Cecilia Beaux’s most successful portraits; charming figure pictures 
by Douglas Volk; and winter twilight landscapes, by Charles Morris 
Young. In another corner are canvases in characteristic manner by 
Robert Reid, Frank W. Benson, and Childe Hassam, together with 
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paintings by J. Alden Weir, including landscapes, ideal and figure sub- 
jects, and portraits. In an adjoining panel are portraits by Irving R. 
Wiles, a charming figure in green by W. Howard Hart, and three of 
Bruce Crane's best landscapes, including two prize works. 


DANIEL IN THE LION’S DEN 
By H. O. Tanner 
At Pan-American Exposition 


Entering the gallery in the southwest corner of the building, one 
finds a large group of figure subjects, the Samuel T. Shaw prize fund 
pictures of the last ten years—a notable set, comprising works of 
Robinson, Tarbell, Benson, H. O. Walker, Chase, Barse, and Wiles. 
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To the right are portraits by Wilton Lockwood, Charles Hopkinson, 
Cecilia Beaux, Frank Fowler, Andreas Anderson, J. Carroll Beckwith, 
Anna Lea Merritt, and Emily Sartain, together with two little land- 
scapes by Charles H. Davis and Ryder’s ‘‘The Temple of the 
Winds.’’ Near by is a group of pictures representing H. Siddons 
Mowbray, some brilliant, others somber in color. In another panel 
are landscapes and marines, by F. W. Kost, Walter Clark, Theodore 
Robinson, George H. Bogert, the late Robert Eichelberger, and other 
artists. Other pleasing canvases are by Francis C. Jones and William 
T. Smedley. 

In the last large gallery are hung many of the works by deceased 
painters, the principal group being by George Inness, showing seven 
of his best canvases. There are splendid examples by Wyant, includ- 
ing two now publicly exhibited for the first time, and lent by the 
artist’s widow. Near these are ‘‘Westchester Hills’’ and ‘‘ Nor- 
mandy Farm,’’ by Homer Martin; ‘‘Moonlight,’’ by R. E. Blake- 
lock; ‘‘Chloe and Sam,’’ by the late Thomas Hodengen, and 
**Solitude,’’ by William Bliss Baker. 

Among the works by living painters in this room are ‘‘Siegfried’’ 
and ‘‘Jonah,’’ by A. P. Rider; ‘‘Sea and Rain,’’ by George H. 
Bogert; a group of four fine landscapes by H. W. Ranger; ‘‘Christ 
and Nicodemus’’ and a figure study, ‘‘Autumn,’’ by John La Farge; 
a ‘‘Sunset’’ and a ‘‘ Moonlight,’’ by Robert C. Meyer; characteristic 
works by George Inness, Jr.; two good examples by William Keith; 
‘*La Cigale,’’ by Wyatt Eaton; a group of landscapes by R. Swain 
Gifford, and several by Charles Rollo Peters; and C. Y. Turner’s 
“‘The Days that are No More.”’ 

HERBERT S. GRANVILLE. 





